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Bylines in Chis Issue 


tions about international jour- 

nalism are lobbed into this 
month’s Qu1Lt by Robert Wright Coop- 
er—a lawn tennis enthusiast. In “Inter- 
national Journalism Awaits a New 
School of Men” (page 9), Cooper 
notes that efficient international com- 
munications do not necessarily con- 
stitute journalism. 

Cooper, who is 47 years old, has 
been a member of the foreign staff 
of the London Times for 25 years, 
with the exception of five years as 
lawn tennis correspondent. 

He worked in the Paris office of the 
Times from 1928 to 1934 and was war 
correspondent with the French armies 
from September, 1939, until the 1940 
defeat, when he was assigned to the 
reformed British forces in England. 
In 1941 he covered expeditions in 
India and Burma after which he re- 
turned to London to observe the 
Normandy landings as chief Times 
war correspondent. 

After the Arnheim airborne opera- 
tion Cooper moved to General Eisen- 
hower’s SHAEF headquarters in 
Paris, witnessed the German surren- 
der at Rheims, went to Berlin with 
the first allied troops, and remained 
there for the Potsdam conference. He 
covered the major Nuremberg trial, 
wrote a book about it, and watched 
post-war developments in Germany. 

In 1948 he was appointed United 
Nations correspondent, covered the 
Paris Assembly, and upon its conclu- 
sion took over his present position in 
New York. After the last Assembly, 
also in Paris, he spent six months in 
Germany writing special articles on a 
much-changed scene, and then re- 
turned to New York. 

Cooper is married to Grete Mos- 
heim, German actress who has lived 
in the United States since Hitler’s 
rise to power. On her first return to 
Berlin last summer she played the 
lead in the German version of the 
New York success, “I Am a Camera.” 


S OME tantalizing baseline sugges- 


OPYREADERS are editors, Mer- 
ritt Johnson points out on page 
12. They are frequently good report- 
ers who discover the real news over- 
looked by other deskmen. And they 
are also the advance agent of the 
public which pays its nickel for a 
newspaper. If a story strikes a copy- 
reader as dull or inadequate, what 
can you expect from the reader? 
Copyreaders already know what 
they are. This is why “Memo to Ed- 
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itors: A Good Copyreader Is a Bar- 
gain” is addressed to their superiors 
who frequently don’t know these 
things about the men on the rim. 
Merritt Johnson is a contributor who 
speaks with the knowledge of many 
years of copyreading, the last eight of 
them as head of the desk on the 
Chicago Daily News. 

A Pennsylvanian who attended the 
University of Akron—he thought he 
wanted to be a chemist at that time— 
Merritt tried his hand as a salesman 
and an advertising man before he 
first became a reporter on the James- 
town (N. Y.) Morning Post. That was 
in 1924. He stayed long enough to 
become telegraph editor and then 
moved to Utica in 1926. 

During the next sixteen years he 
was city, news, Sunday and. manag- 
ing editor of the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch. He came to Chicago in 1942 
as a copy editor and took the slot 
on the big universal desk in the 
Daily News in 1944. 


ONG apparent to students of jour- 

nalistic practicds has been the de- 
creased emphasis upon routine local 
news coverage in areas of concen- 
trated population. The club meeting 
that is Page One 
news in a small 
town weekly or 
a six-inch story 
inside of a small 
town daily, is 
just something 
for the spike in 
most big city 
newsrooms. 

At the Chicago 
Tribune, how- 
ever, such a 
story goes in- 
stead to a Neigh- 
borhood News 
staff for prob- 
able publication in a Neighborhood 
Section circulated in only a particular 
zone of Chicago and its suburbs. 

When Tom Abbott joined the Trib- 
une staff in April, 1951, he became 
a reporter for these Neighborhood 
Sections. He has since transferred to 
the Tribune’s financial news depart- 
ment, but much of his article, “Neigh- 
borhood News Gives Big City Cover- 
age a Homespun Flavor” (page 14), 
is founded upon personal observation. 

Tom plunged into journalism in 
1943 as sports editor of two Chicago 
suburban weekly newspapers while 
a high school senior in Maywood, II. 
After graduation in 1944, he became 


TOM ABBOTT 


a copy boy for International News 
Service in Chicago until his entry into 
the Navy that fall. After overseas 
service as a radio operator, he was 
transferred to the Navy News Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., in 1946, for work 
as a reporter and interviewer on the 
Armed Forces Radio Service program, 
“The Navy Reporter.” 

Following his discharge from serv- 
ice, Tom enrolled at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., in January, 
1947, and there became sports editor 
of the student newspaper. He also 
wrote sports releases for the Univer- 
sity News Bureau and won the annual 
$500 Indianapolis Star-Indianapolis 
News scholarship. 

During the summers of 1948, 1949, 
and 1950, Abbott covered police and 
courts, and handled rewrite for the 
Chicago City News Bureau. After 
completing his work at DePauw early 
in 1951, he returned to the CNB and 
then joined the Tribune staff. 


N the September issue of The Qui. 

Walter T. Ridder, speaking as a 
newspaperman, bluntly said that 
live televising of major press confer- 
ences has turned these interviews 
into Hollywood extravaganzas of 
doubtful value as sources of news, In 
October, Joe Hainline, a newscaster, 
answered equally bluntly that news- 
papermen had better learn to live 
with televised press conferences be- 
cause everybody else does like them. 

A third voice is heard in this issue. 
It is that of a newspaperman back in 
service as an editor of the Marine 
Corps Gazette. A political writer in 
civilian life, Jerry terHorst has at- 
t2nded his share of press conferences 
both in his job with the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press and in Washington. He 
believes the mass press conference, 
with or without sound and cameras, is 
at best a sorry substitute for individual 
digging of news and says so in “Let 
the Press Conference Decline and 
Fall: He'll Have No Regrets” (page 
13). 

Jerry terHorst wrote for the Mich- 
igan State College radio station, 
WKAR, and was a correspondent 
for the Grand Rapids Herald before 
joining the Marine Corps during 
World War II. He put in a year’s 
training at the University of Michigan 
—his degree is from Ann Arbor in- 
stead of Lansing—and was discharged 
as a lieutenant after Pacific duty. 

He joined the Grand Rapids Press 
staff in 1946 and spent the next five 
years primarily covering city and 
county politics. In Grand Rapids this 
included a big municipal reform revo- 
lution in 1949-50. In July of 1951, he 
was recalled by the Marines. Now, 
with the rank of captain, he is assist- 








ant editor and promotion manager 
of the Gazette, largest professional 
military journal in the world (65,900 


() F aid). 
How many : 


S A FORMER part-time sports 
h ° A writer for the Omaha World 
omes in merica Herald, a college athlete who ranked 
b 2) third nationally in the pole vault, and 
.» a coach, Richard 
Serve ee>r z RICHARD 1. MILLER fee hes 
views on sports 
writing and 
sports writers 
which obviously 
merit considera- 
tion. He received 
his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the Uni- 
versity of Ne- 
braska in 1947, 
his master’s at 
Springfield col- 
lege in 1948. 
While at Nebras- 
ka Miller took 
the Big Seven pole vault title three 
times and won third place in the na- 
tional championships. 

He is now an instructor in educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois and 
his article in this issue of The QuItt, 
“Ethics Committee Is Recommended 
for Sports. Writers” (page 10), is 

About two out of every taken from a chapter in his forth- 


_ coming book: “The Truth About Big- 
three homes serve Time Football.” He reports that this 


. + ~ f volume is to be published in 1953 by 
America’s beverage o William Sloane Associates. The Me- 


e . Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., published 
moderation—according an earlier book by Miller: “Funda- 

° ° mentals of Track and Field Coach- 
to a nation-wide ing.” 


Crossley survey. 


FJ, Ul 
Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent rom Qui 


of all U.S. families buy beer or ale for 
home consumption. This is but one meas- Ca ers 
ure of the social acceptance of America’s 


beverage of moderation—one indication Editor, The Quill: 


I am glad to see The QuItt steadil 
of how much beer and ale are a part of g Q y 


f Beye . improving. It covers its field admira- 
this nation’s home life. bly. 





Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
Editor and Publisher, 
is presented in “Beer and Brewing in Author & Journalist 


oe ‘ . , Kansas. 
America. For a tree copy write to Topeka . 


More about the beverage of moderation 


L nited States Brew ers Foundation, Editor, The Quill: 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. I cannot forego the opportunity of 
giving The Quill a pat on the back. 
Since I first started receiving the 
. . os ce fi. ‘ - ’ 
United States Brewers Foundation <4 magazine I find myself looking for 
Chartered 1862 FS ward more and more to the following 
re ™ S row issues. 
One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations Stephen S. Irving 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. Tripoli, Iowa The Leader 
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Are You the One Out of 96 


who can answer 
these 5 questions about oil? 


1. What are the odds against bringing in an oil well 
in a promising area where oil has not been found 
before? 

(a) 201 (c) 60 to 1 

(6b) 1201 (d) 8tol 


4. How much does it cost to ship a gallon of 
gasoline by tanker from Mouston, Texas to Port- 
land, Maine? 
(a) 3 cents 


(5) 8 cents 


(c) 1 cent 
(d) ole cents 


2. The United States used the greatest amount of 
oil in history in 1951. How much oil was found 
last year? 

(a) as much as was used (c) twice as much as was used 
(b) less than was used (d) slightly more than was used 


6. How does the quality and price (excluding taxes) 
of the gasoline you buy today compare with 1925 
gasoline ? 

(a) 50% better, costsno more (c) same quality, price 


(b) 20% better, costs less (d) 50% better, costs more 


"910M OU 81809 “191194 906 (B®) “S S1Ue0 1)" 


(for arswers see bottom of page) 


3. Today U.S. oil companies refine 273 million 
gallons of oil every 24 hours. How does that com- 
pare with 19407 


(a) 83% increase (c) 47% increase 


(b) about the same = (d): 13% increase 

The answers to these questions give 
some indication of the job U.S. oilmen 
are doing to bring you and your neigh- 
bors the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest prices. 

In spite of constantly growing de- 
mands, U.S. oilmen continue to meet all 
military and civilian needs. They are able 
to do this because they have constantly 
planned ahead, taken risks, and plowed 
back much of their profits into expansion. 

America’s demand for more and more 
oil only can be met under a system of free 
competition where privately-managed oil 
companies have a chance to stay in busi- 


ness by earning a profit while serving you. 


Perhaps you, too, have some ques- 
tions about the oil business. If so, write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box 30, 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
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( 
It’s time to say, 


The words are new, the tune is old— 
But when the singers get too bold, 


A virulent campaign of antitruck propaganda 
has been directed to the newsrooms of press 
and radio in recent months. Its sources are 
cleverly concealed. Even so, most editors and 
commentators have recognized it for what it is, 
and have quietly buried it in the wastebasket. 


A Senate Committee investigating an earlier 
antitruck campaign using similar tactics had 
this to say: 


“It is perfectly legitimate for any industry to 
get its point of view before the people of the 
country. Criticism can only arise when ma- 
terial originating from the railroads is not 
so designated. Railroads being a public utility, 
the public has the right to know the source of 
any information concerning them in order to 
evaluate properly the extent to which such in- 
formation may be biased.” 


Railroad campaigns against trucks are noth- 
ing new. But the railroad interest never comes 
out in the open, so it can be identified as the 
source of the noise. The same Senate Commit- 
tee recognized this fact when it reported: 


“Railroads and railroad associations have 
spent large sums in lobbying for antitruck leg- 
islation. Seldom revealing their true role, they 
have worked ‘under cover’ behind the fronts of 
taxpayers’ groups, transportation associations, 
safety councils, and other organized groups. 
Among the measures thus secretly sponsored 
have been laws increasing taxes on trucks, 


STOP THE MUSIC!’ 


limiting the size and weight of trucks and 
trailers, and tightening insurance and license 
requirements. Material furnished free to news- 
papers and supposedly coming from a disin- 
terested source gave wide publicity to the 
railroads’ point of view. Research studies pre- 
sented as the work of impartial engineers or 
taxpayers’ groups, but actually financed by the 
railroads, purported to show the damage done 
to highways by trucks and the inadequacy of 
taxation on trucks.” 


The current antitruck campaign has merely 
written some new lyrics for the same old dis- 
cordant tune that occasioned these quotes. But 
the message and the tactics of the singers are 
the same. And they’re wearing the same old 
false faces as they chant their hymn of hate. We 
trust that no one will be taken in by the noise! 


ANY NEWS ABOUT TRUCKS you get from us is 
clearly identified with our own name. We’re not 
“‘anti’”’-anything—we’re for the best service we 
can give to the nation’s producers, distributors 
and consumers. If you want facts about the 
trucking industry, we and our 51 member 
associations stand ready to help you. You'll be 
amazed to find out how important trucks have 
become to the continuing prosperity of every 
community —including yours! 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE, Managing Director 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


WY American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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He's Not a Shipping Clerk 


RITING about copyreaders in this issue, Merritt 
W L. Johnson mentions the editor of The Quit as 

“an old copyreader himself.” That is correct, 
especially in its reference to “old.” I left the rim seven- 
teen years ago but I still edit my own copy with that 
baffled feeling that there must be a better way to say it 
and an ingrained suspicion of even the simplest facts. 

Merritt addresses himself to the gentry of the editorial 
heirarchy above the copydesk. He does so because, as he 
sensibly observes, copyreaders themselves already know 
who they are and what they do while their superiors 
frequently do not. I'd like to reverse his approach and 
talk to today’s copyreaders about copyreaders I have 
known, including, unavoidably. myself. 

I have seen quite a few copydesks in recent years and 
copyreaders appear a lot younger than they used to be. 
It may be that practically anybody looks young to me 
nowadays. But I believe there is validity in this observa- 
tion and I think younger desks are both good and bad. 
I do know the attitude of management has changed on 
the age of copyreaders. 

I was first drafted on a metropolitan rim at the tender 
age of 27. That was more than two decades ago and there 
was skepticism about my weight for the varsity crew. 
I had come to Chicago from a downstate daily which had 
a respectable circulation in two states. I had been city, 
news and acting managing editor. It was obvious that I 
must have edited my share of news. 

But a Chicago news editor and slot man—both dead 
now—viewed me with some misgivings for several trial 
weeks. I don’t blame them. At the time that desk was 
loaded with cashiered managing editors and they came 
from such cities as Boston and Louisville. The rest of ‘the 
crew were of that almost extinct species, the tramp copy- 
reader who had worked rims from coast to coast. 


NY of these men might be a drunk or a deadbeat but 
many were scholars and philosophers and all of 
them were capable of doing practically any job on any 
newspaper. There were relatively sober ones who made 
wine in their basements—prohibition was still with us 
and they disputed all day about varieties of grapes. 
They included surprisingly worldly copyreaders like 
the one who ran a few hundred dollars into a comfortable 
small fortune speculating in foreign bonds and never, 
to the best of my memory, even left the desk to telephone 
his broker. This copyreader scorned pencils and always 
edited in green ink. 
Most of us were not that sure of ourselves. We made 
our share of silly errors and were practically always 


caught red-handed. Our editor was a meticulous and 
magnificent old man who read every edition of the 
paper with loving care. He frequently got a day or two 
behind, so one never went home feeling safe. On Wed- 
nesday an icily polite note might inquire which gentle- 
man on the copydesk wrote that stupid two-head on page 
37 of Monday’s Three Star edition. 

In some ways life on a Chicago copydesk in the late 
20’s and early 30's was relatively simple. Anyone could 
dash off a resounding eight column banner announcing 
that three more bullet-riddled gangsters had been found 
in a ditch. The New Deal and wars hot and cold have 
complicated copyreading. I remember the day FDR 
devalued the dollar. None of us knew what it meant. I 
believe our headlines merely implied that something 
peculiar had happened to money. 

Today’s newspapers dig deeper and things, as one 
of my favorite correspondents is fond of commenting, 
are bad all over. A copyreader needs to know more than 
we did. A lot of them do, although some are so young 
that they cannot have the background that makes a 
copyreader feel that he is responsible for both read- 
ability and accuracy of copy no matter who wrote it 
or passed it before him. 


CAN recall one small triumph to demonstrate what I 

mean by responsibility. One day a man got in trouble 
with the grand jury. His distinctive family name was 
the same as that of a politician who was already mad at 
us. This politician had a brother (it may have been an 
uncle) whose equally distinctive Christian name was 
the same as that of the man indicted. So a “kin of Joe 
Doakes indicted” story came to me. 

Some disturbing context of circumstances or subcon- 
scious knowledge told me the indicted man, despite the 
exact parallel of unusuai names, was not the brother 
(or uncle) of the politician we were hounding. I said 
so to the city editor. He pooh-poohed me. I continued to 
grumble. The city editor turned exasperatedly to the 
rewrite man and asked him to recheck this relationship. 
In a few minutes the answer came back. There was no 
relationship whatever. We had very nearly libeled a 
politician who would have liked nothing better. 

Which leads me to the moral, if any, of this piece. 
If you are a departmental editor, never bully a copy- 
reader who questions your copy. He may be a pettifogger 
but he is also the last resort of accuracy and the first 
reader who tries on a story for size. He is also an editor, 
as Merritt Johnson points out. He is not a shipping 
clerk, hired merely to wrap up a piece of journalistic 
merchandise and label it with a headline. 

Cart R. Kesier 
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Item is a small paragraph 


but Item is a 


whole newspaper __<<«= 


There are thousands of items in every Item. 


Orally, that may sound like double talk. In print, how- 
ever, the capital “I’’ keeps the meaning clear . . . identi- 
fies Item as a respected American newspaper. 


Proper names always deserve capital treatment. Coke is 
a proper name—the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola. 
Therefore, we ask for it the same consideration you 
show the name of your newspaper. 


One thing more: good practice requires the owner of a 
trade-mark to protect it diligently. Both Coca-Cola... 
and Coke...are registered trade-marks of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 


So, will you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 


P.S. By the way, a case of Coke is an important item 
on any shopping list. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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It's time to show people the world as it is, not necessarily 
as either Washington or the Kremlin would have them see it, 
this British correspondent mantains. Since this calls for 
sound balance and historical perspective, he suggests that 


International Journalism Awaits 


A New School of Men 


asked to analyze is: “The role of 


Tes subject which I have been 
in the 


international 
present crisis.” 

At the risk of causing many lifted 
eyebrows, I would question whether 
there is, indeed, a crisis in the ac- 
cepted, old-fashioned sense of the 
word, and whether journalism, with 
eminent exceptions in this country 
and others, has reached a state of en- 
lightenment in which it can properly 
be called international. 

We might, perhaps, attack the sub- 
ject from another angle—and ask 
ourselves to what extent the present 
crisis, if crisis there be, is the direct 
product of what passes for inter- 
national journalism. What we have is 
an unprecedented system of commu- 
nications: Little can happen—or not 
happen—anywhere without being 
flashed round the world within the 
hour, and the price modern journal 
ism pays for speed, I suggest, is the 
loss of its leisure and reflection. 

It could be argued that this great 
advance in communications, far from 
having created an international press, 
is tending to produce a more narrow 
chauvinism—and I speak essentially 
of the big circulation papers—than at 
any time in the history of newspapers. 

Never, to borrow a Churchillian 
turn of phrase, has more mud been 
slung at so many. 

I make no attempt to approach 
such sacrosanct mysteries as editorial 
policy or the responsibilities of own- 
ership, but deploy my arguments 
solely at the level of the reporter or 
correspondent—the man who, after 
all, has to fill the newspaper columns. 
The pressure on him has become 
enormous through this vast improve 
ment in communications and the eter- 
nal verity of journalism that the paper 
goes to bed at a given hour, after 
which the “moving finger” may write 
as much as it likes, but it won’t get 
the paper up again. 
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journalism 


By ROBERT W. COOPER 


Day after day your correspondent 
is called upon for snap decisions and 
judgments, for snap interpretations, 
on all the political, economic and 
social complexities of the modern 
world, and it is a tribute to the pro- 


Robert W. Cooper, London Times cor- 
respondent for a quarter century, 
is now covering the United Nations. 


fession that most countries can point 
to a small corps of men and women 
who can keep their nerve and a sense 
of proportion. 

Even on a quiet day the telephone, 
the radio and the cable-head are still 
there to make our fingers twitch, 
and so we have that monumental 
product, the “think piece,” often 
enough written in the guise of news, 
the little of which is all mixed up 
with the thought. Oddly enough the 


outcome is usually a ponderous piece 





This article is based on an ad- 
dress by Mr. Cooper at the recent 
convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 





of gloom foretelling the worst and 
rarely the lighter vignette it might 
be. If there is such an animal as inter- 
national journalism, it has precious 
little sen of humor, or it would 
catch mc 2 of the laughter of the 
world—and people do still laugh. 

It would be too much to expect, 
no doubt, that in the present stage of 
human development the world’s jour- 
nalists would look at the changing 
scene through anything but Amer- 
ican, British, French or even Russian 
eyes. But this is an age of at any 
rate two worlds, and one of its postu- 
lates is an increasing surrender of 
national sovereignty. So the pre- 
requisite of any international jour- 
nalism, you'd think, would be a breed 
of international correspondents im- 
bued with a little more of that objec- 
tivity we hear so much about, men 
who would not always seek to mold 
the clay to their own little shapes— 
or big shapes, come tw that—and who 
would regard that awful menace to 
the whole profession, the official 
“hand-out” in all its forms, with 
proper suspicion. How depressing it 
is to an inquiring mind to be told 
what to write, though one of my more 
pragmatic colleagues in the SHAEF 
days—and the necessities of war, of 
course, change the whole picture of 
official news and censorship—used to 
send the “hand-outs” straight to his 
paper unchanged on the assumption 
that everyone else would be rewrit- 
ing them. 


HAT I am trying to say is that 

international news, almost in- 
evitably perhaps, is being twisted or 
shaded—shall we say interpreted?— 
to accord with purely national out- 
looks. Although much of this is per- 
fectly legitimate there is a _ point 
where the suppression or distortion of 
essential facts becomes dangerous if 
not dishonest. 


[Turn to page 26} 








The psychological power of the sports press, backing up plays like this touchdown plunge by Quarterback Perry 


Moss, figured in the 45 to 14 triumph of the University of Dllinois over U.C.L.A. 


in the 1947 Rose Bowl game. 


Ethics Committee Is Recommended 
For Sports Writers 


A plan for selection of one All-American football team and six 
regional teams is proposed in this analysis of grid coverage. 


HE SPORTS section of the news 
Tnseee has experienced more rapid 

growth than any other. This has 
been both good and bad. Good because 
it reflects the interest in sports, if only 
from a viewpoint. In a 
world of tensions and high-gear move 
interest and participation in 


spectator’s 


ment, 
sports offer one of the best escapes 
from the pressures of daily living. 
Bad because it has not allowed the 
sports department sufficient time to 
philosophy 
ideals of col 


develop a “grass roots” 
compatible with the 
legiate amateurism 


I believe that a majority of sports 


By RICHARD I. MILLER 





N this article the author, an in- 

structor in education at the 
University of Illinois, gives Quill 
readers a preview of what he will 
say about sports writers and 
broadcasters in a book titled “The 
Truth About Big Time Football,” 
scheduled for publication next 
year by William Sloan Associates. 





writers and broadcasters do a con- 
scientious and sincere job of report 
ing the facts. Most of them feel re 


sponsible for the truth, and rarely 


resort to distortions or sensationalism. 

Unfortunately, some sports writers 
and broadcasters would break an arm 
to get a “scoop,” and facts and figures 
sometimes are twisted to catch reader 
interest. These reporters have given 
the sports page a reputation for dis 
tortion and sensationalism, an un 
fortunate black eye that does not ap 
ply to the majority 

Influence of Sports Writers. A ma 
jority of fans depend upon 
sports writers and broadcasters for 
their “thinking.” If the sports com 
municators decide to oust a coach, 
chances are good that they will suc 


sports 
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ceed. Rarely does a coach lose his 
job when the newspapers are solidly 
behind him. Most who are 
“turned out to pasture” have the 
newspapers against them. It was Na 
poleon who said: “Four hostile news- 


papers are more to be feared than a 


coaches 


thousand bayonets.” 

Blair Cherry retired from coaching 
after a successful 1950 season. He was 
head football coach at the University 
of Texas. In the October 22, 1951, 
issue of Saturday Evening Post, Cher 
ry stated: “Sports writers sometimes 
fail to realize how difficult they can 
make a coach’s position when they 
are more interested in a sensational 
than in keeping the facts in 
proper Frankly, I never 
grew to like criticism, any more than 
I learned to enjoy losing. But I never 
word when the critic 
based his opinion on a sound knowl 
edge of football and the approximate 
facts. 

“My experience with sports writers, 


story 
perspective 


have said a 


in more than thirty years of playing 
and coaching, was generally pleasant 
I must however, that an im 
portant factor in my decision to quit 
I was tired 


admit, 


coaching was simply this 
of dealing with the few whose unin 
formed or careless reporting made my 
job continually harder 

‘I say these things without malice, 
in the hope that they may contribute 
to a more considerate—not necessarily 
handling of sports news 
too, that no active coach 
such comments. He 
knows he can’t win an argument with 
the newspapers. They have too much 


less critical 
I recognize, 


dares to make 


of an edge in circulation.” 


ENSATIONALISM. This is the in 
tentional or distor 
tion of the facts, figures, or opinions so 
they will be more appealing to the 
reading public 


magnification 


Sensationalism lives in 

the fleeting present with little or no 

thought of future consequences 
Big-time sports are given more news 


space than they deserve. Every player 


is thoroughly covered, player com 
ments are used generously, and minor 
injuries are emphasized out of pro 
portion to their For ex 
ample, Ron Mitchell is an outstanding 
high jumper at the University of 
Illinois. During his freshman year 
(1951-52), he slipped from a piece of 


importance. 


gymnastic equipment; that evening’s 
sports page had a banner line: 
MITCHELL OUT FOR SEASON. Ac 
cording to news stories he had frac 
tured his back. For the next few days 
Mitchell received a tremendous 
amount of publicity. Newspapers 
printed statements made by the phy- 
attending the “injury,” the 
teacher in charge of the class in which 


sician 
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Ron 


Mitchell, University of Illinois freshman 


high jumper, leaped from 


a journalistic bed of pain to a Big Ten indoor high jump record of 6 feet, 


7% inches, according to a review 
he was ‘ the boy himself, his 
friends, his coach. Ron did not have 
a girl friend at the time 


injured, 


or I'm sure 
she would have been in the act also. 
Mitchell’s “fractured back” healed so 
remarkably that than two 
weeks later he set the Big Ten indoor 
high jump record at 6 feet, 7% inches 
Recently a sports publicity director 
ersity told me that 
he thought most of the over-emphasis 
“in the minds of 
the sports writers.” I think he has a 
good point. Some reporters 
certainly have been guilty of over 
emphasizing the over-emphasis. 


fast less 


for a major uni\ 


in college football is 


sports 


VERYBODY an All-American. 
Give me the “olden days” when 
Walter Camp picked one all-American 
team. Today everybody gets ‘nto the 
act. For the 1951 season there were at 
least fifteen nationally acclaimed All- 


of stories about a gymnasium injury. 


American teams, each one professing 
to be THE All-American team. These 
fifteen their honorable men 
tions, etc., were selected by Grantland 
Rice, Caspar Whitney, International 
News Service, Associated Press, United 
Press, Newspaper Enterprise Associa 
tion, North American Newspaper Alli 
ance, Fociball Writer’s Association of 
America, American Football Coaches’ 
Association, All-American Board, Col 
lier’s, Look, Saturday Evening Post, 
Sporting News, and others 

Study any of the nationally ac 
claimed All-American teams and you 
will notice a correlation between the 
nation’s top ten teams and the All 
American players. A comparison of 
the All-Americans and the top ten 
teams for 1950 reveals that 64 per 
cent of the All-Americans were on 
teams ranked in the nation’s top ten, 

Turn to page 23 


teams, 





Merritt L. Johnson, a former upstate 
New York newspaperman, now heads 
the Chicago Daily News’ copydesk. 


HAT sort of people are the 
W thousands of anonymous copy 

readers who contribute their 
blood, sweat and curses to the excel- 
lence of our newspapers? 

Who are they, and what are they 
thinking about? What are they grip 
ing about, and whom are they sniping 
at? (Others may say “at whom” if 
they wish.) 

I agreed to try to answer some of 
these questions some way for two 
reasons: 

1.—Copyreaders are inarticulate 

away from the copy desk, that is— 
and need a spokesman, however in- 
adequate. 

2.—The editor of The QumLt, an old 
copyreader himself, asked me to, and 
recklessly promised to print what- 
ever I might write. 

Copyreaders themselves are not go- 
ing to learn anything from this. They 
know the answers as well or better, 
and some or all of it may sound 
pretty corny to them. This is directed 
to publishers and editors—managing, 
city, news, executive or any other 
kind of editor. 

So first we'll stop calling them 
copyreaders. They’re copy editors. I’ve 
heard them called other things in the 
heat of emotion, but they are editors 
too. 

They are also schizophrenics, and 
I don’t mean they’re nuts. They are 
two persons, though the newsroom 
pays for only one. This makes the 
man on the rim the best payroll buy 
in the business. 

He’s not only the editor—checking, 


Memo to Editors: A Good 
Copyreader Is a Bargain 


For one thing, he's an editor himself, even when his 
paycheck may not show it. He is frequently a reporter 
who finds news everyone else has overlooked. And if he 
finds a story dull, the reader will find it duller still. 


By MERRITT L. JOHNSON 


clarifying, defining, shortening, punc- 
tuating and vitalizing the news. He’s 
also a man named Public who plunks 
down his nickel every day to buy the 
paper. In that role he notices that the 
reporter has omitted a bit of back- 
ground that everyone in the office 
knows, but Public doesn’t. 

He knows when a headline isn’t 
clear enough for Public to grasp the 
meaning effortlessly, at a glance. He 
knows when the writing gets so in- 
volved or high-toned that Public, an 
impatient gent, says, “The hell with 
it,” and turns to something else. And 
it may be a competing newspaper 
that he turns to. 


OMETIMES copy editors appear a 
little eccentric, especially to re- 
porters and society editors. But if a 
schizophrenic isn’t to be allowed a 
little leeway in that direction, who is? 
They are, give or take a few men 
either way, frequently the best news- 
papermen in the office. 

(a) They have good news sense, 
which makes them good editors. How 
many times in your office has the guts 
of a story been found by the copy 
desk in the middle or at the end of 
a story? 

(b) They are good writers. Who 
else in your office can write stuff 
that’s as sharp. as clear, as brief, as 
sparkling as your headlines? 

(c) They know more. I could doc- 
ument this for pages, but Ill say 
only that on the copy desk you'll find 
the damnedest collection of general 
information that’s to be found any- 
where outside an encyclopedia. Geog- 
raphy, history, politics, religion, sci- 
ence—you name it. They’ve got it. 

(d) They’re elephants—they don’t 
forget. Reporters and correspondents 
may forget how Katharine Cornell 
spells her name, who ran against 
F.D.R. in 36, and who said what and 
why. But not copy editors. 

Copy editors are human, though 
that has been questioned at times. 
They have hopes, fears, troubles and 


wives even as the boss. They have 
ambitions, self-respect, pride. 

I've never known one who wasn’t 
fiercely loyal to his paper. It isn’t 
the fawning, yakety-yak kind of loy- 
alty. You see it in his pained look 
when there’s an error in the paper; 
in the conscientious work he does to 
make sure of questionable statements. 

Copy editors are also tired. They’re 
tired of hearing the copy desk re- 
ferred to as the “heart of the news- 
paper.” It’s no such thing. If one must 
be anatomical in his description 
he might better say the desk is the 
liver, except that only copy editors 
and physicians know what the liver 
function is. Of course one can’t live 
without a heart, which is the idea 
in the quotation, but nobody’s walk 
ing around without a liver, either. 

Copy editors are tired of being 
treated, in some offices, as step-chil- 
dren. They want to be made to feel 
they are part of the team. There are 
fertile, alert, imaginative brains on 
the copy desk, and nowhere does a 
word of praise or appreciation pay 
greater dividends. Headlines never 
have bylines. 


COPY editor is too frequently 

ignored until something goes 
wrong. When a reporter's sentences 
don’t track, when the story doesn’t 
back up the lead, when the figures 
don’t add up, when a name is spelled 
two ways—he rarely is jumped on by 
the front office. The reason is that the 
thing is first fixed up by you-know- 
who. 

But, let a copy editor make a mis- 
take of omission or commission! It’s 
right there, on the record, in the next 
edition for everyone including the 
bossman, to see, If the mistake is in 
the headline it’s not only there to be 
seen, it shouts. 

Copy editors on too many papers 
are tired of silly, arbitrary rules gov- 
erning headlines and style. Some of 
these papers are edited chiefly for 

Turn to page 24 
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Have sound and photography turned the mass inter- 
view into a Hollywood extravaganza? A newspaperman 
who believes there are better ways to get the news says 


Let the Press Conference 
Decline and Fall: 
He'll Have No Regrets 


By J. F. TERHORST 


tial nominating conventions there 

has been journalistic wailing and 
mental thumb-sucking over the havoc 
caused by television’s impact on the 
old stand-by methods of covering the 
news. One doesn’t have to search it 
out; it bombards you on every side, 
from bull sessions to editorial pages. 

The presence of press photogra- 
phers was bad enough, it seems. Then 
came radio —live and recorded — to 
push the matter from bad to worse. 
And now video, with its complicated 
trappings, accoutrements, and host of 
attendants, appears to be the last 
straw. 

Typical of the nostalgic lament for 
the “good old days” was Walter T. 
Ridder’s pungent piece in The Quit. 
for September entitled, “The Decline 
and Fall of the Press Conference.” 
With television, radio, and newsreel 
and newspaper cameramen as the sin- 
ners, Mr. Ridder declared “the press 
conference . . . has degenerated into 
something approaching one of Holly- 
wood’s super extravaganzas. The re- 
porter might just as well stay home. 
His chances of posing a question are 
remote; his chances of hearing the 
answer even more remote.” 

At the risk of being the lone voice 
in the wilderness, I would like to 
stand up and say that if the decline 
and fal! of the press conference means 
it is doomed to the fate of the Roman 
Empire, then I’m going to shout a 
great big “Hooray!” 

The collapse of the press confer- 
ence could well be the biggest single 
boon to American newsmen and the 
reading and listening public since the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. It may 
bring about a more alert press corps 
and the return of aggressive, individ- 
ualized reporting. It may weed from 
our ranks the news conference circuit 
riders who haven’t dug up an original 
story in many a day. And it may end 
the sham of gathering “news” in an 


F ist since the Chicago presiden- 
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atmosphere of harassment and sub- 
servience. I say “may” because some- 
body is going to come up with a new 
version of the verbal hand-out if we 
don’t watch out. 

I’m not an expert on press confer- 
ences. I've been absent from more 
than I’ve attended—and deliberately 
so. The work of covering my side of 
the news demanded time that I usu- 
ally could not afford to while away at 
an organized press conference. In 
some instances, this worked out fine 
all the way around. 

I got the news my editor and read- 
ers demanded and, at the same time, 
lessened the seating and standing con- 
gestion at someone’s press confab. 
When I did attend, it was because I 
had the time to spare, wanted to make 
my presence known for the record, or 
because no other opportunity to meet 
the interviewee was available. 


EFORE I go further, perhaps we 
should exempt the weekly press 
conferences held by the President of 
the United States. For many and ob- 
vious reasons—among them being the 
dignity of the office, the need for se- 
curity, the pressure of his work—the 
news conferences of the Chief Execu- 
tive seem to fall in a special category. 
Not a small part of this is due to the 
fact that the White House conference 
is stringently controlled in such items 
as the rule on direct quotations, re- 
strictions on radio and television cov- 
erage, etc. Then too, there seems to be 
no other readily available method of 
covering the person of the President. 
But such restrictions undoubtedly 
would not be acceptable to newsmen 
for the coverage of many lesser lights. 
The purpose of the press confer- 
ence, as Mr. Ridder stated so succinct- 
ly, was to afford an opportunity for 
reporters to question public figures, 
to obtain explanations (on or off the 
record) of certain plans and policies, 
and to give the reporter a “feel” of 


\ 


J. F. terHorst was political reporter for 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press before 
returning to military duty at Quan- 
tico, Va. A captain, he is now assist- 
ant editor of the Marine Corps Gazette. 


the man being interviewed. By com- 
mon accord of many newspapermen, 
this no longer is true for the run-of- 
mine press conference. But the rea- 
son, as I see it, is more than mere 
mechanical interference from radio 
and television. It goes to the root of 
the whole question. 


N the first place, I fear the newsman 

is the only party that subscribes 
to Mr. Ridder’s statement of purpose. 
It should come as no surprise to learn 
that most public officials don’t view 
the press conference in that same 
pure light. And most certainly their 
press advisers do not! Those of us 
who have worked both sides of the 
news know this to be a cold fact, even 
if not admitted. Is it illogical then, 
with both parties operating under dif- 
ferent and opposing theories, to find 
the press conference failing to work 
for the newsman when the going gets 
rough? 

Public officials I have known gen- 
erally are of two types: One looks 
upon the working press as a necessary 
evil, to be avoided whenever possi- 
ble. The other regards the press as a 
means to an end—a sort of Fifth 
Avenue through which he can parade 
before the public. 

The press assistants to the first kind 
usually view the press conference as 
a rather well-protected way of “throw- 
ing the boss to the lions.” Questions 
likely to come up are carefully an- 
alyzed, the prospective answers duti 
fully rehearsed, and all the signals 

[Turn to page 28} 








Neighborhood News Gives Big City 


Coverage a Homespun Flavor 
By TOM ABBOTT 


Golden wedding anniversaries, club meetings, church programs, 
school honors, and PTA activities all have a place in the zoned 
small town newspapering that keeps readers in Chicago and 
its suburbs informed about events in their home communities. 


HENEVER any big city news 
VY rarer launches a zoned cover- 
age or split run operation, 
five’ll get you ten that somewhere 
along the line it will be compared 
with or contrasted to the publication 
of Neighborhood (formerly called 
Metropolitan) the Chi 
cago Tribune 
Not long ago, for example, when 
the Los Angeles Times announced a 
24-page San Gabriel Valley section 
covering forty-three 


Sections by 


communities, 
it was reported to be “modeled on 
the Chicago Tribune’s Metropolitan 
Sections.” Before publication of the 
San Gabriel Valley section started, a 
the Angeles 


representative of Los 


Neighborhood section photographers on 


their full share of prize pictures. 
popping from an egg, for example, 


Times spent several days studying the 
Tribune's neighborhood coverage. 

Last month when the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle began publication 
of neighborhood news in five special 
sections distributed with its Wednes- 
day editions, comparisons with the 
Tribune’s Neighborhood Sections 
again were being heard 

Just what is this journalistic de 
velopment which is serving as a model 
for zoned distribution of news in other 
large population centers? Essentially 
of ‘ the 
principle—“Readers 
like most to read about themselves, 
and next about persons they know or 
know 


it is simply an adaptation 


Horace Greeley 


about”—to a big city news- 


the Chicago Tribune staff get 
Harold Revoir’s shot of a_ chick 
won the Illinois Associated Press 


photo contest in 1951 as well as the Tribune’s $500 E. S. Beck award. 


paper. In its Neighborhood Sections, 
the Tribune has been applying this 
to big city circulation for more than 
twenty-five years. Items about per- 
sons and events having the ring of 
familiarity—things close to the almost 
five and one-half million people in 
the Chicago area—are the material 
of these “home town 
within a newspaper.” 

These are the sections that always 
have room for a story about the 
wedding of Joe Smith and Mary 
Doakes; the golden anniversary of 
that old couple across the street; the 
resort where the corner grocer and 
his wife spent their vacation; service, 
women’s, and businessmen’s club 
activities; PTA events; church pro- 
grams: school honors and gradua 
tions; civic improvements; and meet- 
ings of musical and other cultural 
groups in the more than seventy-five 
communities within Chicago and in the 
more than 188 cities, villages, and 
towns within a 40 mile radius of the 
Chicago Loop 

An average of twenty-five columns 
of such news is printed every Sunday 
in each of the Tribune’s five sectional 
neighborhood newspapers written and 
edited solely for its specific area. 
Every Thursday an average of nine- 
teen columns are printed in each of 
three sectionalized midweek neigh- 
borhood sections. 


newspapers 


URE, it’s “small town stuff,” based 

on the recognition that readers 
want just as much to know what is 
going on in their own back yards as 
they do about what is happening in 
Tibet. A reader doesn’t have to come 
from a country town where the ladies’ 
society meeting is front page news to 
be curious about events in the next 
block. 

That is the aspect of newspapering 
which was forgotten by many editors 
when improved communications be- 
gan to flood newsrooms with reports 
from all over the world. News of 
importance only to limited neighbor- 
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At work in Tribune Tower are some of the thirty-four members of the Tribune staff who obtain 


neighborhood news for zoned 


hoods or communities virtually dis 
appeared from big city newspapers. 
If it was printed at all, it was no 
more than a paragraph or two. Events 
of general interest to all of the people 
in the widening circulation area of 
the rapidly growing cities were given 
first consideration. 


ORE than twenty-five years ago, 

the Tribune recognized this 
trend away from one of the important 
functions of a newspaper, no matter 
how large—the duty to foster commu- 
nity spirit, mirror constructive activi- 
ties of individual localities, and report 
neighborhood, not just city-wide, hap- 
penings. 

To restore news of the everyday 
human side of life in the cities within 
the city, the Tribune launched what 
then were called the Metropolitan 
Sections. The first editions were pub- 
lished on Sunday, February 6, 1927. 
The city and suburbs within a radius 
of 85 miles of the Loop were divided 
into three zones, north, west, and 
south; localized advertising was pub- 
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sections. 


Standing at the upper left 


lished with general news features and 
distributed according to these zones. 

Within a few months mechanical 
and editorial problems were worked 
out and the zoned sections began us- 
ing localized neighborhood stories 
along with the general features. In 
1928 separate staffs of reporters and 
editors were employed for each area. 

Those first neighborhood reporters 
found the late 1920's difficult days for 
civic boosters. Following the lead of 
the early novels of Sinclair Lewis, 
many persons sneered at those who 
tried to do good for the community. 
It was even a chore for reporters to 
get a foot in the church door. Many 
ministers were reluctant to talk to 
them; they feared a wild, untrue tale 
might be what got into print. 


VENTUALLY, the ministers and 

other residents of the communities 
found they would not have to pay in 
humiliation or any other way for news 
of their activities printed in the Metro- 
politan Sections. They became willing 
news sources and contributors. Today 


is Neighborhood Editor Paul 


and edit 
Hubbard. 


the mailman delivers an average of 
125 letters a day to the offices of these 
sections. 

To interpret life in the areas from 
an even more personal viewpoint, the 
three original zones were remapped 
into five on March 1, 1929. Except 
for a short period between 1931 and 
1933 when experiments were tried 
with even further division, the five 
sections established to cover these 
zones in 1929 have remained intact. 

Those sectional splits might suggest 
that each of the Neighborhood Sec- 
tions has a small circulation covering 
a small area. But even though each 
section only serves a slice of the Trib- 
une’s city and suburban circulation 
territory, it’s a good sized slice. 

Each Sunday section serves an area 
greater in population than Bal 
timore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or Boston. Thus considered, 
the west section with more than 
1,178,000 residents would be the sixth 
largest city in the country. The south 
section with more than 1,087,000 per- 
sons would be seventh; the southwest 





16 


with more than 1,072,000, eighth; the 
north with more than 1,033,000, ninth, 
and the northwest with more than 
970,000, tenth. 


HE total circulation of the five Sun 

day sections is in excess of 1,049, 
000. In 1927 it was 740,680. Total cir- 
culation in 1929, the first year of five 
breakdown, 779,005. A 
comparison of circulation by sections 
in 1929 and 1952 looks this way: 


section was 


1929 
210,034 
138,255 
161,272 
129,173 
140,271 


Section 
North 
Northwest 
West 
Southwest 
South 


1952 
244,313 
196,254 
224,769 
205,631 
177,686 


circulation even 
impressive because readers 
within 85 miles of the Loop received 
metropolitan sections in 1929. The 
radius has now been reduced to 40 
miles 

To handle the increasing amount 
of available neighborhood news, the 
Tribune on February 24, 1949, started 
running Metropolitan Sections each 
Thursday as part of its regular daily 
editions. The Sunday north area was 
left intact. Sunday northwest and west, 
and southwest and south were com 
bined to form the other two of the 
three midweek sections. The circula 
tion area of the northwest and west 
combination has a larger population 
than Philadelphia. The same is true 
for the slice of city and suburbs in 
the southwest and south combination 


Increases in 
more 


are 


N offshoot of the regular Metro 
politan news pages on Thursday 
is a special page of school athletic 
news in the sports section which is 
written and distributed according to 
the same sectional divisions. 
Obviously, the solutions to compos 
ing room and pressroom problems 
arising from this operation would pro 
vide material for an article in them 
selves; circulation accomplishments in 
zoning distribution of hundreds of 


thousands of newspapers to the proper 
neighborhoods were spectacular. De 


tails of the advertising aspects in 
terms of the opportunity for small 
retailers to utilize big newspaper 
readership in their own neighbor 
hoods, the invitation to manufacturers 
to build distribution throughout the 
Chicago market by progressive stages, 
and the development of the Tribune’s 
Selective Area Advertising plan for 
pin-pointing the investment of co 
operative advertising funds also are 
important phases of the neighborhood 
activity. Development of the editorial 
side is the subject of this article, how 
ever 

In the early days only a few staff 

















The Tribune 
for coverage 


divides the city 
in neighborhood 


members were assigned to write and 
edit Metropolitan Section news. Some 
evidence of the growth and success 
of the operation can be seen in the 
present staff of thirty-four editorial 
employes, nine of them women. 
Paul Hubbard has been editor of 
1940. Hub- 
bard worked on his hometown paper, 
the Lincoln (Ill.) Evening Star, dur- 
ing summer vacations from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and was reporter, 
state editor, deskman, and city editor 
during seven years with the Illinois 
State Journal at Springfield, Ill., be- 
fore joining the Tribune staff in 1929. 
Five years as a copyreader on the 
Tribune's city desk and six years on 
the women’s page desk preceded his 
move to the helm of the Neighborhood 


Sections 


the zoned sections since 


IS staff today includes a secretary 
and four photographers assigned 
to the full time. Four desk 
men, one of whom acts as assistant 
editor, handle copy for the Sunday 


section 


and suburbs into five geographic zones 
sections circulated 


in Sunday editions. 


sections. The Thursday desk has three 


‘men. Each of the five Sunday sections 


has two reporters, a man and a woman. 
One reporter covers each territory 
for the three Thursday sections. 
General and special 
beats are assigned to four other re 


assignments 


porters. One is responsible for news 
of building and housing stories. 
Another covers zoning cases. One man 
works both for neighborhood news 
and the city desk while covering the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and 
the State of Illinois building in Chi 
cago. Special feature stories that ap 
pear in all sections, many of them 
illustrated with seven column picture 
layouts, are contributed by all staff 
members from time to time. 

Many stories written by neighbor- 
hood reporters have been “too good 
to hold” even a few days for use in 
the sections, and have appeared in 
prominent front page spots in the 
daily. Photographers assigned to the 

Turn to page 30 
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Convention Section 


This aerial view of Denver, site of Sigma Delta Chi’s 1952 
sessions Nov. 19-22, looks westward across this city of 
more than 400,000 towards Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. 


Photo by Dean Conger, Denver Post 


Rocky Mountain West Prepares 
For Second Visit of SDX 


Lusty journalistic traditions will add color to fraternity's 
1952 national convention in Denver, Colo., Nov. 19 through 
Nov. 22. Here's an outline of what delegates can expect. 


N outstanding program, well- 
A planned entertainment, an 

abundance of western hospi 
tality, and a theme centering on im 
proved world information will greet 
delegates and other members of the 
fraternity at the first national Sigma 
Delta Chi convention to be held in the 
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Rocky Mountain area since the fra- 
ternity met in Boulder, Colo., in 1925. 
The 1952 convention will be held 
from Nov. 19 through Nov. 22, in 
Denver, Colo., the business, ranch- 
ing and cultural hub of a vast area 
of the west. 
Mindful of the 


widely heralded 


newspapering traditions of Denver 
and Colorado, the Colorado profes 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi is 
determined to make the 1952 meeting 
memorable in the professional jour 
nalistic fraternity’s history. 

The program will include leaders 
in journalism. Among them will be 














Program for 1952 Convention 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


(All events at Cosmopolitan Hotel unless otherwise listed). 


9:45 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


Executive Council Meeting, Western room. 
Registration, mezzanine. 

Tour of Denver newspaper plants and radio stations, 
Reception: Denver Press Club, as guests of the club. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
Opening session, Century room. Address of welcome, Willard 
Haselbush, president, Colorado Professional Chapter of Sigma 


Delta Chi. Welcome, Mayor Quigg Newton of Denver. Key- 
note address, Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, Denver Post. 


. President’s address, Charles C. Clayton. Reports. 


Luncheon, Century room, as guests of the Rocky Mountain 
News. Speaker: Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, New York 
Times, national honorary president. Presentation of college 
newspaper, magazine, and photography awards by Alden C. 
Waite, vice-president, undergraduate chapter affairs. 
Editorial writers’ panel. Louis LaCoss, editor, editorial page, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, chairman; Robert White, as- 
sociate editor, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger; Houstoun Waring, edi- 
tor, Littleton (Colo.) Independent; J. B. Mullaney, editor of 
editorial page, Cleveland News; and Vermont Royster, senior 
associate editor, Wall Street Journal. 

Panel discussion: “Should direct broadcasts and telecasts of 
congressional committees, court proceedings, news confer- 
ences, be permitted?” Charles H. Campbell, director, British 
Information Service, Washington, chairman; William Ray, 
director, news and special events, Central Division, NBC; 
Ted Koop, director, CBS news and public affairs, Washington, 
D. C.; E. Ray Campbell, president, Denver Post Co., and Jack 
Foster, editor, Rocky Mountain News. 


. Dinner, Silver Glade room, as guests of the Denver Post. 
Presentation of Hogate Professional Achievement award and 
Beckman Chapter Efficiency award. Speaker, Dolph Simons, 
publisher, Lawrence (Kans.) Journal-World. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


. Chapter advisers’ breakfast, Western room. 
. Forum on undergraduate chapter activities, Dean Ken Olson, 


12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


9:15 a.m. 
12:00 noon 


7:00 p.m. 


Medill School of Journalism, presiding; forum on professional 
chapter activities, Lee Hills, vice-president, professional chap- 
ter affairs, presiding; forum for members-at-large, Victor E. 
Bluedorn, executive director, presiding; and meeting of past 
presidents and structure committee, President Charles C. 
Clayton, presiding. 
Luncheon, Silver Glade room. Speaker: Richard L. Neuberger, 
free-lance writer and Oregon state senator. 
Forum on freedom of information, Century room. Palmer 
Hoyt, chairman; James Pope, executive editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times; V. M. Newton, managing editor, 
Tampa Tribune; Fred A. Seaton, U. S. senator from Nebraska, 
and Gene Cervi, publisher, Rocky Mountain Journal. 
Initiation and service of remembrance, Century room. 
Evening session. Committee reports. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Business session. Century room. 
Board special buses for Central City. Box lunches furnished 
en route. Tour of old mining camp town and reception: the 
Teller House. Return to Denver. 
Banquet. Silver room, President Charles C, Clayton, presid- 
ing. Introduction of distinguished members and guests. Intro- 
duction of Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado. Announce- 


ment and presentation of honor awards. Installation of officers. 
Entertainment. 








Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times and honorary 
president of the fraternity, and U. S. 
Senator Fred A. Seaton of Nebraska, 
newspaper publisher and member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher 
of the Denver Post, nationally known 
newspaperman and former president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, will keynote the 
convention and lead a panel discus- 
sion. Other widely known journalists 
on the program include James S 
Pope, executive editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times and 
a leader in the battle for freedom of 
information, and Richard L. Neuber- 
ger, former newspaperman, contribu- 
tor to many major national magazines 
and Oregon state senator. 

Entertainment will include cocktail 
parties, a trip through the towering 
Colorado Rockies by vista dome train 
for delegates’ wives, and a convention 
tour of historic Central City, the 
old mining camp that once paved its 
sidewalks with silver for a visit by 
President Grant. 


ONVENTION business sessions 

will stress ways and means of ex 
panding Sigma Delta Chi’s services 
to professional and undergraduate 
members to strengthen the fraternity 
and increase its influence in all fields 
of journalism. 

Among the reports to come before 
the convention will be recommenda- 
tions by the Executive Council, based 
upon the suggestions offered by the 
Structure Committee appointed by 
the national president. The Structure 
Committee’s recommendations will be 
embodied in suggested amendments 
to the fraternity’s constitution and 
by-laws and in proposed resolutions 
for convention consideration. 

Five years have passed since there 
has been a major revision in the struc- 
ture of Sigma Delta Chi. The 1952 
Structure Committee has explored the 
possibilities of broadening the fra- 
ternity’s services to members, both 
professional and undergraduate, with 
the hope that such a program will 
earn the added financial backing 
necessary to wider acceptance of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Another report of special interest 
will be that of the Freedom of In- 
formation Committee, headed by 
Palmer Hoyt. The committee’s re- 
port will embrace the work accom- 
plished by local professional chapter 
“watch dog” committees in keeping 
with the fraternity’s 1952 national 
theme: “The People’s Right to Know.” 

Other major items of business will 
include recommendations for stronger 
professional chapter programs; a re- 
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Denver newspapers are housed in 
these new, functional plants, Above is 
the building of the Rocky Mountain 
News. At the right, the Post. 


port on the QuILL’s program as a pro 
fessional journal, and consideration of 
the Historical Sites Committee report. 
Another report will deal with 
strengthening professional member 
ship requirements of the fraternity. 


IGMA Delta Chi members will find 

that Denver is a town that has 
grown swiftly in recent years—but it 
still clings to its traditions. There’s a 
mighty rosy about a_ hell-for 
which a poor man 
could head for the hills with nothing 
but a pick, shovel, and a grubstake 
and come back a rich man. 

That’s the way Colorado started 
in the search for gold—but today 
mining is far back of agriculture, 
industry and the tourist trade as a 
Colorado income producer. The state 
has tamed down to the eight-hour 
day, the cocktail lounge instead of 
the saloon, and the symphony orches 
tra in place of a barroom piano. 

Out of Colorado’s roaring frontier 
era evolved a brand of free-wheeling 
journalism, however. Particularly is 
that true in Denver, which produced 
great writers and cut a sharply-de- 
fined swath through American news 
paper practices. 

Damon Runyon, Courtney Riley 
Cooper, Burns Mantle, Gene Fowler, 
and Ben Hibbs are among the writ 
ers who started in Colorado. Lowell 
Thomas began his  world-girdling 
travels as a cub reporter in Cripple 
Creek. A young sports writer from 
Colorado Springs—Ford Frick—went 
to the top in baseball management. 

That was an era when subscribers 
in this growing frontier state will- 
ingly put down their money for sen- 


sational headlines—like DOES IT 
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glow 


leather past in 


HURT TO BE BORN?—and lots of 
tail-twisting of any editorial target in 
sight. 

It was a gaudy chapter in Colorado 
history and newspapers exploited it 
with razzle dazzle, red ink, and some 
of the best writing talent available. 

Today the search for gold goes on 

-but in a different way. Denver's 
two big dailies, the Post and News 
haven't scared anybody under his bed 
for a long time. Their goal today is a 
well-informed public capable of mak 
ing up its own mind on all the facts— 
on all issues. 

But while Colorado has come of 
age it still is a frontier state. Seventh 
in geographic size, it has less than a 
million and one-half population. De- 
velopment continues. 

The Denver Post and the Rocky 
Mountain News have been leaders 
of western progress. There’s plenty to 
work with. Colorado and other moun- 


wealth of raw 
metals, industrial 
minerals, rich undeveloped lands, for- 
ests, petroleum and more oil locked 
in oil shale than the rest of the world 
owns altogether. In addition, there’s 
scenery and climate that every year 
knocks out the eyes of several million 
tourists. 


tain states have a 


materials—coal, 


IGMA Delta Chi delegates who 

haven’t seen Denver in a decade or 
so will be in for some surprises. The 
city’s corporate limits contain more 
than 400,000 persons—with suburbs 
the total tops half a million. The gain 
since 1940 is nearly 33 per cent. Scores 
of new housing areas have been built, 
downtown business buildings have 
been replaced or rebuilt by the doz- 
ens, and multi-lane traffic arteries are 
growing steadily. 

The Denver Post and the Rocky 
Mountain News both occupy new 








Leaders and speakers will include Arthur Hays Sulzberger (left), publisher of the New York Times and honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Palmer Hoyt (center), editor and publisher, Denver Post, and former president, 
and Charles C. Clayton (right), St. Louis Globe-Democrat, president. Hoyt will also lead a forum on press freedom. 


plants made necessary by circulation 
increases. Both are fully modern and 
enable those publications to provide 
fast distribution not only in the met 
ropolitan area but far into the great 
plains, the northern mountain regions, 
and the southwest 

These two plants, along with Den 
ver radio and television stations, will 
provide special tours for visiting 
members of the journalistic fraternity 

Some final details of the program, 
at this writing, have yet to be decided 
Here is the way the program for the 
convention shapes up 

Wednesday morning, Nov. 19, an 
executive council meeting will be held 


at the Cosmopolitan hotel, conven- 
tion headquarters, paralleled by dele 
gate In the afternoon, 
tours of the city’s newspaper plants 
and those of other mediums of in- 
formation will be available. In the 
evening the Denver Press club will 
welcome all delegates at a reception 
and cocktail party. 


registration. 


HURSDAY there will be more reg 

istration and the opening of busi 
ness sessions at 9:15 a.m. by Charles 
C. Clayton of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Addresses of welcome will 
be given by Willard Haselbush, pres- 


ident of the Colorado professional 
chapter, and Mayor Quigg Newton of 
Denver, and the keynote speech by 
Palmer Hoyt. After addresses, officer 
reports, and other business the Rocky 
Mountain News will sponsor a lunch 
eon at which M1: 


speak. 


Sulzberger will 

In the afternoon a panel of edi 
torial writers will discuss their field 
Led by Louis LaCoss, editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, the panel will include Rob 
ert M. White of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger, Houstoun Waring of the Lit 
tleton (Colo.) Independent, J. B. Mul- 
laney of the Cleveland and 


News, 


Charles H. Campbell (left), director of the British Information Service in Washington, will lead a panel discus- 
sion of the effect of live broadcasting and telecasting of major press conferences, committee hearings and court 
proceedings. Jack Foster (center), editor ef the Rocky Mountain News, will be a member of this panel. James 
S. Pope (right), executive editor of the Louisville Courier Journal and Times, will share the press freedom forum. 
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Richard L. Neuberger (left), free lance journalist and Oregon state senator, 
will speak. Ted Koop, CBS news director in Washington, is on the TV panel. 


Vermont Royster of the Wall Street 
Journal 

Another Thursday afternoon panel 
session is scheduled to cover the sub 
ject of direct and tele 
of Congressional committee:, 
court proceedings, and news confer 
ences 


broadcasts 


casts 


It will be presided over by a dis- 
tinguished neutral, Charles H. Camp 
bell, director of the British Informa 
tion Service in Washington and for 
mer New Orleans newspaperman. It 
will include William Ray, director of 
news and special services for the cen 


tral district of NBC at Chicago; Ted 
Koop, director of news and public 
affairs for CBS at Washington; E. Ray 
Campbell, president of the Denver 
Post Company, and Jack Foster, edi 
tor of the Rocky Mountain News. 

The Denver Post will be host at 
a dinner meeting Thursday evening. 
The speaker will be Dolph Simons, 
publisher of the Lawrence (Kans.) 
Journal-World. 

Friday morning will be devoted to 
concurrent sessions for undergraduate 
delegates; professional delegates: 
members-at-large; and past national 
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presidents and Structure Committee 
members. 

State Senator Neuberger, of Ore- 
gon, will speak at a luncheon after 
which the forum will be held on free 
dom of information. Led by Palmer 
Hoyt, it will include James Pope 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times; V. M. Newton, 
managing editor of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune; Fred A. Seaton, Senator 
from Nebraska, and Gene Cervi, pub- 
lisher of the Rocky Mountain Journal. 
Initiation and a service of remem- 
brance will be followed by an evening 
session devoted to committee reports 
including that of the Structure Com- 
mittee. 

MONG Structure Committee rec 

ommendations will be several 
resolutions, one converting under- 
graduate chapters and members to 
academic chapters and members, and 
several proposed constitutional and 
by-law amendments, including a sug- 
gested revision in the name of the 
fraternity and a definition of the geo- 
graphical limits of activities of the 
Fraternity 

Most of Saturday morning will be 
given over to committee reports. Sat- 
urday afternoon the group will go 
to Central City by bus, with luncheon 
enroute. 

The convention closes Saturday 
evening with the annual banquet fea- 
turing all-Colorado products. The food 
will be representative of a progres- 
sive, richly-endowed state. Guests of 
honor will include Governor Dan 
Thornton of Colorado. Following hon- 
or awards, installation of new officers 
and entertainment, the 1952 conven 
tion will adjourn. 


Louis LaCoss (left), editorial page chief of the St. Louis Globe - Democrat, will preside over a panel of editorial 
writers which will include Robert White (center), associate editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. William Ray (right), 
who will be another member of the radio-T-V panel, is director of news for NBC’s central division in Chicago. 


a Beh 
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SPXTRA! 


DENVER SET TO WELCOME 
33rd SDX CONVENTION 


PLUS The 
Central City Trip 


Delegates will visit and be entertained at 

famous Central City, ghost town of the 

Old West, deep in the mountains. Busses 

will take delegates and wives to the old 
mining town. 


Publisher, New York Times 


PALMER HOYT 


Editor and Publisher, The Denver Post 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Free-Lance Writer, Oregon State Senator 


JACK FOSTER 


Edi 
ditor, Rocky Mountain News 


Executive Editor, 
Louisville Courier — Journal and Times 


And for the Ladies... 


A scenic railroad trip to Colorado Springs: and Pikes 

Peak region, a tour of the Garden of the Gods, and 

lunch at the famed Broadmoor Hotel... also an invita- 

tion to attend a world premiere of an outstanding motion 
picture feature in Denver. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO DENVER 
We’re Ready to Greet You! 


Send Your Reservations to the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Undergraduate Chapter 


© COLORADO PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER 
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Ethics Committee Urged 
For Sports Writers 


Continued from page 11 


nd the other 36 per cent were on 
veams ranked in the second ten best 
teams. For the 1951 season, the same 
comparison reveals that 75 per cent 
of the All-Americans were on teams 
ranked in the nation’s top ten, and 
the other 25 per cent were on teams 
ranked in the second ten best teams. 

Therefore, if a player desires to be 
an All-American, first, he must select 
a school that plays top-notch football. 
Second, he must have an energetic 
college sports publicity director be 
hind him—one who is constantly 
pushing his name into print. Third, 
he must do a couple of things well at 
the right time. Kyle Rote had 1950 
All-American consideration clinched 
before the season ever started as a 
result of his stellar performance in 


the 1949 SMU-Notre Dame Game. 


IE selection of All-American teams 

represents the poorer side of sports 
writing. Nothing worthwhile is ac 
complished by all of these All-Ameri 
can teams. 

I believe the country should have 
ONE All-American team and six All 
Regional teams—period! The All- 
American honor should be a truly 
great one; let’s not cheapen it with 
fifteen All-American teams. 

A Proposed Plan for Selecting All- 
American and All-Regional Teams. 
Each season there should be ONE All- 
American team. This team would be 
composed of two offensive and two 
defensive units with no differentia- 
tion between first or second team. I 
suggest no differentiation because it 
is extremely difficult to say that one 
player is the best left tackle in the 
United States. In rare cases the an 
swer is relatively clearcut, but in a 
majority of the difference, if 
any, between the first two or three 
players is a hairsbreadth. By picking 
two players for each position the de- 
cision is likely to be somewhat easier 
as well The All-American 
team would total forty-four players. 

Six All-Regional teams would be 
selected. These would represent the 
following national regions: Eastern, 
Southern, Southeastern, Midwestern, 
Southwestern, and Far Western. Each 
All-Regional team would consist of 
forty-four players, two offensive and 
two defensive teams—264 players in 
all. This is roughly 3 per cent of the 
total number of players on the varsity 
rosters of the approximately 125 big- 
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cases 


as fairer 


time football schools. All-American 
selections would not be included on 
All-Regional teams. 

The All-American and All-Regional 
teams would be selected by a panel 
of the fifteen men in charge of pick 
ing the present fifteen nationally 
acclaimed All-American teams. I sug 
gest that the “dean of American 
sports writers,’ Grantland Rice, head 
such a panel. The All-American and 
All-Regional teams would be picked 
at a meeting of the panel a short time 
after the end of the football season. 

I have not presented a plan for 
eliminating All-American honors, but 
one for making them more precious 
and more in step with collegiate ideals 
of athletic control. It is interesting to 
note that professional baseball, pro 
fessional football, and professional 
boxing all have ONE recognized All 
American team. The time is overdue 
for collegiate football and basketball 
to do likewise. 

Psychological “Firewater.” Many 
coaches have used newspaper com- 
ments to bring their teams to a boil- 
ing pitch. The “best” clippings cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
but in some instances they have been 
responsible for important victories. 
Here are two examples: 

(1) In late 1946, the Pacific Coast 
and Big Nine signed a five year Rose 
Bowl pact. That was the year that 
Army had Glenn Davis and “Doc” 
Blanchard, and U.C.L.A. was the 
pride of the West Coast. California 
sports writers were eager to have 
Army play U.C.L.A. in the Rose Bowl 
and made no bones about it. Illinois, 
the Big Nine champion, was called a 
“second-rate team.” After all, had not 
Army played a 0-0 tie with the same 
Notre Dame team that beat Illinois 
26 to 6? 


HE Illinois team received many 

little “digs” from the sports writers 
during their ten-day stay on the West 
Coast. All of this made the Illinois 
team fighting mad and developed a 
“we'll show you” mind-set. The final 
score, 45 to 14 in Illinois’ favor, sug- 
gests the power of the press. 

(2) The 1948 University of Texas, 
with a 6-3-1 season record, received 
an invitation to the Orange Bowl. 
Miami scribes were obviously dis- 
pleased with the choice and called 
Texas a “third-rate team.” These com- 
ments fired Texas to a fighting pitch 
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and they dumped Georgia (No. 8 na- 
tionally), 41 to 28. 

Newspaper clippings cannot always 
make up the difference between two 
teams. Chuck Boerio, outstanding 
linebacker on the 1952 Illinois Rose 
Bowl squad, said jokingly before the 
1951 lowa-Illinois football game: “Illi- 
nois would like to play Iowa every 
day of the week and twice on Sun 
days.” Somehow this comment got 
back to Iowa City where local papers 
played it up. Iowa’s coaches posted 
Boerio’s comment in the locker room 
and attempted to fashion an upset 
around it. The final score, Illinois 45, 
Iowa 6, indicates that the printed 
word does not always work wonders. 


REEDOM of the Press. Freedom of 

the American press is an ideal but 
not always a reality. It is achieved per- 
haps by a few small town newspapers, 
but individuals who work for the 
larger newspapers often do not have 
the freedom to express opinions that 
fundamentally contradict those of the 
owner and/or publisher. 

The sports editor has more freedom 
than almost any other department of 
the paper because the field of sports 
is not closely connected with politics. 
The sports writer has his favorite 
teams, but who doesn’t? No one can 
object to that as long as he recognizes 
his partiality and makes allowances 
for it. 

Unfortunately, there are some 
sports reporters who abuse the free 
doms of expression. They use their 
influence to sway public opinion in 
matters that are highly questionable. 

I recommend that the National 
Football Writers’ Association set up 
an Ethics Committee whose job would 
be to review cases of unethical sports 
coverage. These cases would be 
brought to the attention of the com 
mittee by fans, coaches or fellow 
sports writers. Needless to say, the 
committee would investigate 
thoroughly before reaching a deci- 
sion. The yardstick the committee 
would use in judging the ethics of a 
particular coverage would include: 
(a) Does the coverage do personal 
injustice to the coach and his: family? 
(b) Is the coverage in the best inter- 
ests of college football? (c) Is the 
sports writer overplaying the situa 
tion in order to keep alive an issue? 
(d) Is the sports writer presenting 
a reasonably impartial picture of the 
situation? 

The establishment of an Ethics 
Committee is in no way an infringe 
ment upon freedom of the press. It 
is an infringement upon those re 
porters who take advantage of free 
dom of the press to exploit the selfish 
interests of a few who do not have the 
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best interests of college football and 
amateurism at heart. 


ANY professions have established 

Ethics Committees. Perhaps the 
doctors have the strongest one. Law 
yers, football and basketball coaches 
also have Ethics Committees. Why not 
the same for sports writers? 


Sports Writers on Current Football 
Problems. The nation’s sports writers 
are overwhelmingly in favor of con- 
tinuing bowl football games, but many 
suggest they be restricted or better 
supervised. An Associated Press Poll 
of more than 100 writers and broad 
casters showed they voted about four 
to one for continuance of post-season 
games 

They favor continuance of bowl 
games for two reasons: (1) Many of 
them get a free trip to one of the bowl 
games. (2) Bowl games give them 
ammunition for columns and broad- 
casts. 

According to an Associated Press 
survey (September, 1952), recruiting 
and subsidization of athletes are the 
main evils in college sports. This was 
the opinion of the majority of sports 
writers and sportscasters. 

Most sports writers would give foot- 
ballers more outright aid than is in 
accord with sound educational poli 
cies, 

I would judge that sports writers 
are substantially in favor of some 
sort of spring football practice, prin- 
cipally because it gives them another 
facet to cover. 

Sports writers make some errors 
in facts and judgment that are the 
direct result of the nature of their 
work. They must cover a story and 
write it for publication in a few hours 
Pressure to meet deadlines, inade 
quate time for reflection, and the ever- 
present possibility that the make-up 
man or the copy desk will delete a 
paragraph or two that may change 
ideas lead me to admire the 
accuracy, completeness, and consis 
tency that a healthy majority of sports 
writers attain in their daily reporting. 

Some writers use sensationalism 
and distortions to attract business. 
These practices by a few sports writ 
ers have reflected an unfavorable light 
upon the whole profession. This tn 
fortunate situation must be remedied 
by the sports writers themselves. 

Appropriate is a passage from the 
1929 Carnegie Report on College Ath 
letics: 

“From various indications, it might 
be inferred that the interest of the 
newspaper publisher in the treatment 
of games and contests is almost whol 
ly financial—a question of profit or 
loss. It is not to be denied that in 
newspaper publishing as elsewhere, 


some 


financial prosperity has come to as- 
sume much importance in our scale 
of values. On the other hand, the tra- 
ditions of the great names of Ameri- 
can journalism—Benjamin Franklin, 
Greeley, Bowles, Dana, and Pulitzer— 
have not by any means been sub- 
merged in the rising tide of commer- 
cialism. 

“These eminent exponents of indi 
vidual journalism have been suc 
ceeded by other men with a power 
to direct the general sentiment of 


which their predecessors never 
dreamed. 

“In leading public opinion to esteem 
the true value of the amateur status 
for American higher education, to 
cease to view, with a kind of cynical 
admiration, evasion or open defiance 
of the amateur convention, and to 
appreciate both amateurism and hon- 
est professionalism as tests of the 
sportsman’s personal integrity, the 
publisher serves not alone education 
and sport, but the best ideals of our 
national life.” 





Memo to Editors: A Good 
Copyreader Is a Bargain 


Continued from page 12 


other editors, who aren’t numerous 
enough to do circulation any good. 
Others are edited by the dead hand 
of tradition. (It has always been done 
that way, y'know.) About the only 
rules you need, aside from the legal 
and moral ones, are: Be interesting, 
be easy to understand, be brief, be 
accurate. 

While on the subject of silly rules, 
copy editors are also a little tired of 
dogmatic instructors. If you read the 
article in a recent issue of the Nieman 
Reports, you'll know what I mean. It 
was written by the head of the jour- 
nalism department of a southwestern 
university. 

The prof, former head of the copy 
desk of a good eastern paper, said 
among other droll things: 

“Where the most meticulous news- 
papers insist that all lines of head- 
lines be of the same length, the great 
majority are satisfied with heads 
which are sometimes ragged on the 
right. They argue that such a head 
tells the story just as well and that 
its white space is pleasing to the eye. 
The fact remains that order and con- 
sistency are essential in newspaper 
headlines. etc., etc., etc.” 

They don’t argue any such thing. 
They argue that the story can be told 
better. They are the newspapers that 
are not ‘‘satisfied” with anything, 
ever. I thought everyone knew that 
white space is pleasing to the eye. 
Try to imagine how your paper would 
look with every advertisement 
crowded tight at top and bottom, and 
from margin to margin. And what do 
you suppose he meant by “consist- 
ency” in headlines? That they all 
must look alike? 

A place on the rim of a good copy- 


desk is no job for the man who's look- 
ing for a life of ease and tranquillity. 
It is hard, exacting work and lots of 
it. I can’t think of any vocation that 
is more truly both science and art, in 
the sense that science does and art 
knows. There’s drudgery, frustration 
and disappointment. But there also 
is a satisfaction far beyond that which 
comes from a job well done. 

Most copy editors have experienced 
this. Going home on the streetcar, bus 
or train there’s a tired gent on the 
next seat (he has had a hard day 
too). He’s smiling slightly at a quip 
in the headline, and he’s reading the 
story. 

A copy editor knows that this will 
be a conversation piece at the dinner 
table, that he’ll be able to change the 
subject gracefully if his wife goes into 
too much detail about what a tough 
day she has had. A small satisfaction, 
you say. But I wonder. Multiply it by 
hundreds, thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions. 


S a final word, let’s start a big 

bonfire. We'll gather up all the 
ancient, beat up, inefficient, cigaret- 
burned copy desks, and all the old- 
fashioned, hard, uncomfortable, un- 
adjustable chairs that copy editors 
are chained to all day, and make them 
into a pile from here to there. 

We'll make a torch from the first 
pages of all the newspapers that con- 
tributed to it. We'll choose a torch- 
bearer—the copy editor who has the 
largest callus from the unyielding 
chair, the most slivers from that 
decaying copy desk, and he’ll set fire 
to it. 

The rest of us will stand around, 
staring moodily into the flames, and 
hope the boss will see the light. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT—one of a series by 
Standard Oiil—tells how investment in an 
oil company benefits not only the stock- 
holder, but the nation itself, in long-range 
security and in everyday needs. 
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PARTNERS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS are these stockholder-own- 
ers of Standard Oil. Here Robert J. Owens, Elizabeth B. Moran, 


BARRELS OF OIL gushing up in your back yard is the dream 
most of us have had at one time or another, though it very 
rarely comes true. In most cases owning an oil well is ac- 
complished in another way. 

Of course, in our case, every one of the more than 120,000 
stockholders of Standard Oil not only has an interest in 
thousands of wells, but every stockholder is part owner of 
many other kinds of facilities, too. For Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies find new sources of oil, drill hun- 
dreds of wells in proved fields, transport oil to our refineries 
—and distribute finished products to many thousands of 
service stations, industries and homes. 

“Owning a well’ by having an interest in Standard Oil 
works two ways: 

First, your ownership brings you a return in the form of 
dividends paid out of the company’s profits. And of course, 
the company has an obligation to its owners to endeavor to 


OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY is held by 
both individuals (including about 28,000 
of us who are employee-owners) and insti- 
tutions— educational institutions like Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
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OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY is backed by 
efficient equipment at modern refineries like 
per, Wyoming, where Fred 
Largely because in 
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and Lorna Sullivan are inspecting a model of oil field equipment 
on display at Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry. 


Ever wonder what it’s like 
to own an oil well? 


operate at a profit. 1951 was our 58th consecutive year of 
paying dividends, and our stockholders last year received 
dividends with a value equal to $3.95 per share. 

Second, your ownership helps the company . . . 

e to keep on expanding facilities to furnish the petro- 
leum so essential to America’s future security. 

e to provide an abundant supply of more than 2,000 
quality petroleum products to our millions of cus- 
tomers—and at reasonable prices. 

© to join in keeping strong the very economic system 
which has been this nation’s backbone. 

That is what it’s like to ‘‘own an oil well’”’ through having 
ownership in the Standard Oil Company. And, basically, 
that is what it’s like to have a share in many other Ameri- 
can businesses. 


Standard Oil Company (INDIANA) 


OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY by our stock- 
holders helps independent dealers like R. 

. Wininger of French Lick, Indiana, to 
give better service to customers like Nor- 
man Hendrix. Because we have been able 


charitable organizations; and hundreds of 
insurance companies and business firms. 
No institutional stockholder owns so much 
as 4% of our stock; no individual owns so 
much as 1%. 
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were used for new facilities, our 49,700 em- 
ployees are backed by an average of $31,400 
in tools and equipment, enabling each of 
them to do a better job and to have steady 
work at good pay. 


constantly to expand our facilities, Mr. 
Hendrix and our millions of other customers 
are assured a steady supply of high quality 
petroleum products—at surprisingly low 
prices. 
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International Journalism Awaits 


A New School of Men 


[Continued from page 9 


In the long run, anyway, such 
methods reccil upon themselves. For 
there is a stage in all this where 
the newspaper reader comes in, and 
whatever entertainment he gets out 
of his reading, he is, by and large, 
no fool. 

We all have experienced that infuri- 
ating clinching of an argument by the 
assertion, “I read it in the papers,” 
as though they were the final arbiter. 
Nowadays, people are saying more 
and more: “You can’t believe what 
you read in the papers,” and the 
psychological implications of this atti 
tude should not be ignored. 

In the midst of the cold war—the 
term itself has become journalese for 
something that’s not cold and not by 
definition a war—international jour- 
nalism in its broad lines has become 
essentially a propaganda contest 
which increasingly passes over peo- 
ple’s heads. Certainly this is true of 
the people of Europe. They are tired 
of hearing the Russians talk of 
“American warmongers” and of read- 
ing endless explanations why the 
western powers always say “No” to 
Russian proposals for a conference. 
They are inclined to shrug their 
shoulders on being told so often of 
the inevitability, or at least the prob- 
ability, of a third world war. “If it 
comes it comes,” they say, and strug- 
gle on trying to repair the ravages 
of the last war. 

If there were nothing but Russian 
shadows, this attitude of semi-neu- 
trality would have its obvious dan 
gers, and the international press is 
not without its responsibility for its 
existence 


It is the same press, certainly of 


Europe, which hailed Munich and 
solemnly asserted that Hitler would 
never go to war, although every 
British correspondent and some 
Americans I knew in Berlin at that 
time were writing that he would. 
They just didn’t get printed. “Stop 
wurmongering or you're fired,” was 
the rocket one of them received from 


his office. 


OW the pendulum has swung the 

other way; everything is being 
seen, especially in this country, in 
terms of the next war and in relation 
to Russian plans for world conquest, 
and more and more people are not be- 
lieving what they read. 


I would be the last to diminish the 
Russian danger or to question the 
unhappy need of the West to see to 
its defenses. I have just spent six 
months in Berlin and west Germany 
and saw enough of the explosive pos- 
sibilities there to know how uneasy 
the peace is. But we are talking of 
the role of international journalism 
in all this, and I do urge that without 
in any way letting down our guard 
there must be a more constructive 
and intelligent approach to the whole 
Russian problem, an approach that 
does not identify every empty belly 
in the world with the Kremlin. 

In my humble experience many 
people are Communists simply be- 
cause they are hungry, cold, and mis- 
erable. This is not the gospel of the 
fellow-traveller, but the observation 
of one pair of eyes. If such people 
are unscrupulously exploited by the 
agents of Russian Fascism surely it 
must be the task of an enlightened 
international journalism at least to 
understand their plight and offer 
them some hope rather than force 
them more irretrievably into the arms 
of Moscow. Every time Mr. Vishin- 
sky gets up in the United Nations 
Assembly with a bunch of American 
press-clippings it is not merely to 
score rhetorical points; he has an eye 
on the newspapers in east Europe 
and Asia which print his speeches. 

The people want peace and the 
press talks war—an_ oversimplifica- 
tion, no doubt, but broadly true of 
the international picture. The printed 
word is not what it was, and it once 
spelled freedom. 


SEE a lot of the United Nations and 

you'd think that there, at least, 
you’d get some glimmering of inter- 
national journalism in its special 
sense. Not a bit of it. Everyone is 
intent on interpreting and enlarging 
on—even exploiting—the views of his 
own delegation. Large sections of the 
American press have been prepared 
to dismiss the whole organization as 
an enemy of United States policy. 

The illusion is fostered that the 


United Nations is an object of Amer-— 


ican largesse. True, the American 
contribution is larger than any other, 
but the fact that the United Nations 
has its headquarters there brings $30,- 
000,000 a year into New York, to say 


nothing of the separate spending of 


fifty-nine delegations. It needs only a 
British or French abstention over 
some issue on which they are not 
completely in accord with the Ameri- 
can position for the press of the world 
to pour out powerful pieces about the 
split in allied ranks. 

In most respects the United Nations 
and its manifold activities for the 
advancement of peoples has not had 
proper support from the world press, 
largely because in the big political 
issues it has become a propaganda 
forum, but also, I suspect, because 
as an experiment in the new “open 
diplomacy” it contains too few secrets 
to attract many top-rank correspond- 
ents. I can assure them that behind 
the “new diplomacy” there is a good 
deal of the old—or how would all the 
members know how to vote? 


E difficulties for any real inter- 
national journalism must obviously 
remain while the world is split in 
two, but that’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t get along a bit better in our 
own half. Much more could be done, 
I think, to create a constructive, far- 
seeing international press in the 
English-speaking world. You wouldn’t 
think it difficult to get correspondents 
into our countries, including the 
British Commonwealth countries, who 
without barriers of language would 
find broad understanding and the pur- 
suit of common aims more desirable 
than exploitation of differences that 
often are more apparent than real. 

If we believe that the whole 
future of western civilization depends 
largely on the solidarity of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—and to my mind 
there can be no question about it— 
then I suggest perhaps the major 
role of international journalism is to 
be a binding rather than an explosive 
force. We don’t suddenly have to 
become all osculatory, but when 
these differences flare up over which 
Chinese is which in the United Na- 
tions, or why should an American 
admiral rule Britannia, I think read- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic 
would agree that there is plenty of 
room for common or garden polite- 
ness and that quite understandable 
differences of view in all these things 
might at least be objectively pre- 
sented. 

It’s all water over the dam in the 
long run; there are certain historical 
and geographical truths that cannot 
be balked, but I couldn’t feel more 
strongly that if Anglo-American soli- 
darity were presented as a live and 
progressive force, then many of these 
awesome world problems might be 
solved. Certainly the problem of a 

[Turn to page 28) 
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Eye-opening fuel fact — 


of fuel oil 
burned in a 
General Motors 
Diesel 
locomotive 
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And here’s another eye opener: A | Genera! Motors Diese! locomotive 
does five to ten times as much work || per gallon of fuel as an oil-burn- 


ing steam locomotive—hauls more jp freight faster on less fuel! 
TO CONSERVE FUEL AMERICA NEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Hf you are interested in the conservation of fue! by Diese! locomotives, write E'ectro-Motive Division for a recent study. 
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[Continued from page 26) 


hesitant Europe, still uncertain psy- 
chologically which way to jump, 
would be solved and even the Rus- 
sians might see the futility of a pol- 
icy so persistently aimed at dividing 
the western world. 

Technically, of course, the inter- 
national press is at the height of its 
great abilities—though we could al- 
ways do with a little more newsprint 
in Fleet Street. As I have suggested, 
the future of a truly international 
journalism depends on the emergence 
of a new school of men, who without 
loss of national identity, will be more 
capable than many are now of inter- 
national thought and perception. 

The demands on the correspondent, 
as I have said, increase all the time. 


He has to make the most of odd bed- 
fellows—speed, caution, daring and 
timing—and as a part of everyday 
routine is handling something like 
political dynamite that not so long 
ago was secreted in the diplomatic 
pouches. So there is a growing need 
for men of sound balance and wide 
reading—above all, perhaps, men with 
a sense of historical perspective. And 
here, I am emboldened to say, is the 
great opportunity of your schools of 
journalism. 

If, after all, I must define the role 
of international journalism at this 
time of crisis I would say that it is 
to “get cracking” on this enormous 
task of making people see the world 
as it is and not necessarily as Wash- 
ington or the Kremlin would have 
them see it. 





Let the Press Conference 
Decline and Fall: 
He'll Have No Regrets 


Continued from page 13 


thoroughly checked before the gates 


to the arena are opened. 

On the other hand, if the boss is a 
magnetic, affable, triple-tongued per- 
sonality, the press conference becomes 
an ideal publicity medium for his tub 
thumbers. And in either case, any 
boners or faux pas that occur can usu- 
ally be smoothed away with that dev- 
ilishly neat device known as the 
“clarifying” statement, generally is- 
sued within the hour. 

As a sidelight—since the press con- 
ference boner is the bogeyman of the 
interviewee and his cohorts—it is to 
be expected that we find them paying 
prime attention to conference cover- 
age by live television and radio. After 
all, one can’t gracefully clarify an im- 
pulsive or detrimental disclosure over 
these mediums of public information 
without appearing slightly incompe- 
tent. 

Then too, newspaper reporters 
should understand that any show of 
sympathy from the interviewee or 
his publicity people over the turmoil 
created by radio and video at a press 
conference is not a guarantee of sin 
cerity. The presence of these mediums 
in live form offers an excellent excuse 
for not being able to give an off-the- 
record explanation of some important 
policy—and no one is more aware of 
this than the press agent. 

In view of all this, is it any wonder 


that we paper-and-pencil boys have 
become the wallflowers at the party? 

At the same time, a little self exam- 
ination will, I'm sure, reveal that any 
degeneration of the press conference 
is partly due to a kind of fifth column 
in our own ranks. The press confer- 
ence has become a pleasant, easy way 
to “cover” the news without working 
up a perspiration or an honest ulcer. 
Just take your seat, boys, take a few 
notes, take a copy of any printed lit- 
erature available, and take your leave. 
No muss, no fuss, no stoop, no snoop. 
And you can depart in the comforting 
assurance that your competitors didn’t 
get more than you did. 


HIS kind of defection among news- 

men seems to be a particular afflic- 
tion in Washington, and that is one of 
my chief reasons for hoping that the 
press conference is on its way out. I'll 
tell you why, although I will have to 
relate personal experiences to do so. 

A considerable portion of my rela- 
tively short newspaper career has 
been spent in the city hall, the court- 
house and the intimate little places of 
hometown politics. These may be a 
far cry from Capitol Hill and the of- 
fices of the mighty in Foggy Bottom, 
but believe me, almost everyone of 
my local officials thinks he is en 
route. Consequently, you find he 
is unconsciously preparing himself for 


that great day: In the way he talks, 
acts, perhaps even in how he dresses. 
And definitely in how he expects to 
be covered by the press. 

Instead of my walking casually into 
his office several times a day, he 
thinks he ought to hold an occasional 
press conference for the several re- 
porters and let it go at that. Does that 
sound unreasonable? They do it in 
Washington. 

If the mayor has a little problem 
over the tax valuation of a politically 
important downtown building, he 
thinks he ought to be permitted to 
give the story off the record. Sorry, 
we say, we are the sole judges of 
what’s printable. So the mayor, a top 
public figure in the state, flares up in 
dignified self-righteousness. Why not 
off the record, he asks? They can do 
it in Washington. 

Sometimes city councilmen like to 
slip away for a private tete-a-tete over 
a politically hot question like, for 
example, the contract for a multi- 
million dollar expansion program for 
the waterworks. When we newsmen 
show up uninvited at the “secret” 
rendezvous, the city fathers are up- 
set. Bitterly they demand to know 
why we can’t allow them the privacy 
of closed door meetings. After all, 
they do it in Washington! 


ELL me, you nationally-bylined 

correspondents, what are we to say? 
If this country’s leading journalists 
are letting the big dogs bury bones in 
secret, why can’t the local reporter let 
the little species do the same back 
home? 

If there is “a mess in Washington,” 
I think the Capital press corps is go- 
ing to have to take part of the re- 
sponsibility. We don’t have a mess in 
my home town: We cleaned one up 
a few years ago and we aren't going 
to give anyone a chance to create an- 
other. 

That kind of watchdogging de- 
mands thorough coverage, patient in- 
vestigation, objective reporting, and 
honest, frank interpretation. That kind 
of work can’t be accomplished at 
press conferences or by permitting an 
epidemic of off-the-record sessions. 

I realize somebody is going to de- 
clare that Washington is too big, too 
complex, to be covered in the same 
manner as one reports the activities 
of municipal government. Even if the 
assumption is true (I’m not 100 per 
cent convinced), then it becomes 
somewhat embarrassing to think that 
the collective journalistic brains in 
Washington and in the front offices 
of the great newspapers have been 
unable to come up with anything bet- 
ter than the present system. 

[Turn to page 30) 
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In fact, this seeming lethargy may 
be partly responsible for the recent 
federal attempt to set down a censor- 
ship “policy” for the release of news 
by bureaus and departments. The 
aroused opposition of Sigma Delta Chi 
and the other journalistic associations 
may have blunted that policy’s full 
effect. But an ounce of prevention 
still is worth a pound of cure. 

I'm fully cognizant and appreciative, 
too, that not all of Washington’s news- 
men have lost their sense of perspec- 
tive and obligation in the rarified Cap- 
ital atmosphere. As for the rest, per- 
haps the demise of the press confer- 
ence will help bring about the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Perhaps a “rota- 
tion program” might be in order. 
Bring some of the correspondents 
back home for a refresher course in 
on-the-spot reporting, to re-acquaint 


them with the tools of the trade, and 
to re-orient their outlook. 

No, I'm not lamenting the decline 
and fall of the press conference. Its 
use as a substitute for direct methods 
of news gathering has made it an em- 
barrassingly real threat to the hun- 
dreds of reporters who are trying to 
do a conscientious job of covering the 
public’s business in the cities and 
counties across the country. 

With that in mind, I'd like to make 
a sincere request to the men who are 
covering the national scene: Show us 
the leadership that is the responsibili- 
ty of your reputation. Set an example 
for the newsman whose personal ef- 
forts to preserve the freedom of the 
press in Hometown, USA, are under 
constant attack. Then someday, per- 
haps, he can look those complaining 
public officials squarely in the eye 
and say, “They don’t get away with 
it in Washington!” 





Neighborhood News Gives 
A Homespun Flavor 


[Continued from page 16 


Neighborhood Sections have won 
many picture contest prizes. 

The four people handling radio and 
television news are considered part 
of the Neighborhood Sections staff. 
Although they have regular daily 
assignments from the city desk, pro- 
gram listings and special radio and 
TV features appear in the neighbor- 
hood pages on Sunday. 


ITY desk reporters write most of 
the localized political stories which 
appear in the Neighborhood Sections 
during the various campaigns. Stories 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display 
rates. Blind box number identification, add 
charge for three words. All classifieds payable 
in advance by check or money order. No dis- 
counts or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Quix, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Employed industrial editor. publicity experi- 
ence, BA journalism Ohio State, married 
vet, 28, one child. Want tougher writing or 
editing job in Midwest. Box 1033, The Qui. 


Northeast, Northwest public relations, daily 
or magazine post involving leg work out-of- 
doors wanted by editor of small city daily 
Five years news; radio, photography experi- 
ence. Married vet, 28. Journalism degree 
Box 391, The Quit. 


on the races for alderman, state sena- 
tor and representative, and other of- 
fices are printed only in the areas in 
which the particular candidates men- 
tioned are running. The extra space 
available in the Neighborhood Sec- 
tions thus gives readers more details 
about candidates in their home areas. 
In addition to regular neighborhood 
news staff members, Tribune police 
reporters and other city desk beat 
men often take advantage of the op- 
portunities given by the emphasis on 
personal items in the Neighborhood 
Sections. They frequently contribute 
stories about a policeman’s family or 
a court clerk’s friends that they pick 
up on their rounds. 
Society pages are able to print only 
a fraction of the hundreds of wedding 
pictures and engagement announce- 
ments which they receive. Neighbor 
hood Sections take over most of the 
others. The ladies seeking “publicity” 
for their benefit project—it doesn’t 
rate “society,” but it’s still worthwhile 
news—have someplace to go. 
Deadlines for the sections can be 
stretched for important late stories, 
but all material for the Sunday sec- 
tions ordinarily is in the composing 
room by noon of the preceding 
Wednesday. Monday night is the 
deadline for the Thursday sections. 
Makeup of the Sunday pages con- 
taining editorial matter, which some- 
times run to sixteen for each of the 


five sections, is a job for all day Thurs- 
day and part of the night. The press 
run is late Friday night and early 
Saturday morning. 

The Thursday sections are made up 
Tuesday night. They run right along 
with the editions of the Thursday 
daily. 


T one time the type of longer 
stories which ran in more than 
one section was lifted from section to 
section. Only short filler for general 
use was reset the number of times it 
would be needed. Teletype tape now 
permits a story to be set several times 
with less time and effort. 

Often a general story is topped with 
a special lead for each of the sections 
it runs in. Or, the same lead may be 
used in all sections, followed by lists 
of names or other details which are 
changed so that the story applies to 
each area. 

“Good news is the news of the 
Neighborhood Sections,” says Editor 
Hubbard. “The emphasis is on 
achievement and personalization.” 

Hubbard believes that “sweetness 
and light” is the successful formula 
for the sections. 

The story that the neighborhood 
pages tell from week to week is not 
a lurid tale. The reflection of the main 
activities of the Chicago area’s home 
folks contains little of sensation. Its 
interest lies in its accurate and sym- 
pathetic recording of the doings of the 
rank and file of the area’s millions. 

“We're out to build good will with 
our sections,” Hubbard explains. “By 
helping the many separate communi- 
ties and towns in our area we are 
able to promote the betterment of the 
entire city and its environs.” 

As a member of the early staff of 
the Metropolitan or Neighborhood 
News Sections pointed out, “The news 
in our section reflects the city not 
seen by those prone to judge by what 
is glimpsed in the Loop.” 

The sections scratched the surface 
of throngs of downtown workers and 
found each individual tied up with 
some neighborhood, he said. These 
neighborhoods are wholesome, for the 
most part, where thoughts of physical, 
spiritual, and educational betterment 
are uppermost. 

Maybe that’s the reason why it was 
decided to change the name of the 
Tribune’s sections to Neighborhood in 
1951 after they had been called Metro- 
politan Sections for more than two 
decades. 

Or maybe it was to refute the state- 
ment of the late William Allen White, 
who said: “If you like neighbors and 
neighboring, which means kindly rela- 
tions with folk deeply rooted in your 
life . . . leave the great city.” 
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the GM fey 
Unmlocks 


greater and qneater Value 


EW people realize how long it takes to develop many 
of the refinements that are distinctive of General 
Motors cars. 
Automatic transmissions, for example, were “in work”— 
in research laboratory and proving ground —for a score 
of years before attaining the smooth proficiency of Power- 
glide, Hydra-Matic and Dynaflow. 


That is true of every detail in all GM products —each is 
benefited through continuous development by engineers, 
research and production men who are never satisfied. 
That is why the GM key “opens the door” to ever greater 
value in General Motors cars and trucks—and in all GM 
products from Frigidaires to Diesel locomotives. 

And why so much of GM’s productive power and output 
have been called into the service of Uncle Sam. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Cour ley to Greater Vlale—the fey 10.2 General Motere Car 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE « GM DIESEL « ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES + DELCO 
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not 
once 
a month? 


“Life’s too short,’ a fellow observed to us 
the other day. “Why knock yourself out duel- 
ling with a deadline every week? Why not 
publish Eprror & PUBLISHER once a month?” 


Why not, indeed? 


We allowed ourselves a brief moment of mus- 
ing whilst a lovely panorama stretched across 
our mind's eye. Less work. Lower production 
costs. Longer lunch hours. Less work. Fewer 
headaches. Less work. 


But no excitement. 


And no late up-to-the-minute news about 
the exciting, always-something-going-on news- 
paper world. No good, valid reason why news- 


papermen and advertising men would want 


to read EXP. By the time they read about it, 


news would be practically hoary with age. 


So, we've cast the thought aside and will still 
continue to get out Eprror & PUBLISHER each 
week so that its many readers can stay posted 
on all the latest happenings of the newspaper 
world. 


Don't 


your $5 subscription check. You'll still be 


worry then, when you send in 
getting this wonderful! magazine each and every 
week (for a year), and you won't be missing a 


thing that goes on. 


Editor & Publisher includes these services: 
International Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical Tab- 
ulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00, Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





